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N RECENT vears. companies listed 
I on the New York Stock Ex- 
change have spent an estimated av- 
erage of some $2 billion annually 
for research. 

Obviously, some of this spend- 
ing results in the issuance of val- 
uable patents to the corporations 
footing the research bill. but few 
of them boast about the number of 
patents thus won. 

Recently, however, the Subcom- 
mittee on Patents. Trademarks. 
and Copyrights of the United 
States Senate released a study of 
patents issued to corporations dur- 
ing the vears 1939-1955. 

This study—which emphasized 
that “the figure given for any indi- 
vidual company does not neces- 
sarily represent the actual number 
of patents owned by that particular 
company at the end of 1955” 
cited the number of patents which 
were issued to some 610 corpora- 
tions in the 17-year period. 
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The 10 companies issued the 
most patents, either directly or to 


subsidiaries or associates. were: 


No. of 
Company Patents 
General Electric ............... 10,757 


American Telephone & Telegraph.. 8,539 


Radio Corporation of America 7,894 
Westinghouse Electric ........... 7,567 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours........ 6,338 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)....... 4,899 
General Motors .............+.. 4,041 
ra 3,784 
Bendix Aviation ............... 3,113 
American Cyanamid ............ 2,872 


Not all large listed companies 
were similarly active. 

Indeed. the four following en- 
terprises each received only one 
patent during that period of time: 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
F. W. Woolworth Company 


What relationship is there be- 
tween the number of patents issued 
to a corporation and the market 
price of its common stock? 

Perhaps the best answer is that. 
during the first two months of 
1957. the highest price for com- 
mon stock of the General Electric 
Company — which was issued 
10.757 patents in the period stud- 
ied—-was $66.50 per share. 

In the same two-month period, 
the high for shares of Superior Oil 
Co. (California)—-with only 3 pat- 
ents—-was $1,420 per share. 
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Global Oil Company’s Listing 
Recalls Old Suez Crisis 


By Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp GopBer 


Chairman, The “Shell” Transport and Trading Company, Limited 





_— first company to be involved 
in a crisis over the shipment of 
oil through the Suez Canal is 
among the latest to be listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The The 
“Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company. Limited. 

The date of the crisis: 1892, 

The cause of the excitement: the 
Shell people, seeing the advan- 
tages in bulk transportation of 
petroleum, had built the world’s 
first tanker for moving oil from 
the Middle East to China, via Suez. 
The Canal authorities, 
about the inflammable cargo, were 


company s name: 


worried 


reluctant to let the ship go through. 
But the Shell people were persua- 
sive. The ship was allowed to pass. 
It began a regular run in a tanker 
operation that now involves the 
world’s greatest commercial fleet. 

That first ship was the Murex. 
It was named for a sea shell. All 
the other ships in the tremendous 
fleet that followed it have 
named for shells. The reason in- 


been 
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volves the name of the organization 
which these vessels serve. 

The Murex was owned by Mar- 
cus Samuel and Co.. a firm of Lon- 
don merchants who had been trad- 





“SHELL” STOCK VOLUME 
RECORD FOR FIRST DAY 


Trading in stock of The 
“Shell” Transport and Trad- 
ing Company. Limited (ticker 
symbol: SC) was inaugurated 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
March 13, and_ the 

session’s turnover 
amounted to 107.600 shares. 


change 


opening 


So far as available records 
show. no listed stock ever rec- 
orded as large a volume on 
the first day it was traded. 

“Shell” stock opened at 
$22". per share on a block of 
3.000 shares, which proved to 
be the low for the session. 

The closing price of $24.50 
was also the day’s high. 

















Lord Godber has served the Royal Dutch /Shel] 
Group of companies for more than half a cen- 
tury. He joined the Asiatic Petroleum Company, 
which at that time marketed the products of 
both “Shell” Transport and Royal Dutch, in 








1904 when he was only 16 years old. 

After experience in all aspects of the business, 
he spent the decade 1919-1929 in the United 
States, where 
Roxana Petroleum Corporation. Returning to 


he served as President of the 


England, he became managing director of the principal operating 
companies of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group. 

Throughout World War II, he served as Chairman of the Overseas 
Supply Committee of the Petroleum Board in London. In 1942, he 
was knighted for his services to the allied cause. 

He was named Chairman of The “Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company in 1946. He was created a Baron in 1956, assuming at that 
time the title of Baron Godber of Mayfield. He is the owner of a 
Fourteenth Century home at Mayfield in Sussex. 





ing in the Far East since 1830. 
Much of their traffic had been in 
sea shells. popular at the time for 
decoration of the bric-a-brac with 
which the newly prosperous Vic- 
torians loved to fill their homes. 

Toward the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. as India and China began to 
demand vast quantities of kerosene 
for lighting, the Samuels added 
petroleum to their products. In 
1897. they founded a new company 
to take over their trade in oil. They 
eave their new firm the name of 
their earlier import. The “Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company 
had been founded. 

Shell Transport soon acquired 
an oilfield in Dutch East Borneo. 
This move brought it into close 
touch with the “Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Company for the Exploi- 
tation of Petroleum Wells in the 
Netherlands Indies.” And both 
these companies were in severe 
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competition in the Far East with 
the old Standard Oil Company. So, 
to strengthen their position in the 
area, Shell Transport and Royal 
Dutch merged. First they combined 
their marketing activities. 

Then in 1907 they combined 
their entire operations into a struc- 
ture that developed into the present 
Royal Dutch /Shell Group. 

Since then. both firms have di- 
vested themselves of their proper- 
ties and become holding compa- 
nies, with their assets vested in the 
operating companies of the Royal 
Dutch ‘Shell Group. Shell Trans- 
port and Trading holds 40 per cent 
of the Group shares, and Royal 
Dutch has 60 per cent. 

Today, the Royal Dutch /Shell 
Group is the third largest private 
commercial and industrial concern 
in the world. When it comes to size 
and scope of international opera- 
tions, it is second to none. 
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Companies in the Group produce 
200.000 barrels of crude oil a 
day, of which 60 per cent comes 
from the Western Hemisphere, 
principally from the United States 
and Venezuela, 

in the Middle East. the original 
interests of the two parent compa- 
nies are still strong: the Group is 
responsible for more than half the 
iotal oil production in that part 
of the world. Including its Kuwait 
contract oil, the Group normally 
gets 600.000 barrels of oil a day 
from the Middle East. 


World Markets 


Marketing. too, has become a 
global operation. Shell products 
are available virtually everywhere 
outside the Iron Curtain. Exclud- 
ing North America, the Group ac- 
counts for about a quarter of the 
free world sale of oil products. It 
is also a leader in petroleum-based 
research. 


chemicals and in oil 


World-wide. there are more than 


5.000 people working in petroleum 
research in 14 Shell laboratories. 

The full range of Shell opera- 
tions, from exploration for crude 
oil through transportation. refin- 
ing, marketing and research. is evi- 
dent in the activities of Shell Oil 
Company in the United States. 

Shell first entered this country 
in 1911, as a small marketing or- 
ganization on the Pacific Coast. It 
expanded backwards toward the 
oil fields—and the structure of a 
fully company. The 
Shell Company of California was 
formed in 1914. A merger with the 
Union Oil Company of Delaware 
in 1922 resulted in the formation 
of Shell Union Oil Corporation, 
and in 1949 the name was changed 
to Shell Oil Company. This firm 
now ranks third among oil produc- 
ers in the United States. 

The broadest view of petroleum 


integrated 


sees it as a world-wide source of 
energy for a booming population 
whose continued progress depends 
on increasing its capacity fer pro- 
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that is, on increased 
use of energy. This view has been 


ductive effort 


reflected in Shell management poli- 
cies. and it has been borne out by 
growth throughout the Group. 

The issued capital of Shell Trans- 
port has increased from $9,000,000 
when it was founded to $263.000.- 
000 today. Its 40 per cent share of 
Group assets at the end of 1955 
amounted to the equivalent of 
$1.240.000,000, or $15.18 a share. 
Shell Transport’s holding in Shell 
Oil Company is worth more than 
$7 a share at current market prices. 
The expansion has been self- 
financed, to a great extent. The 
company is known for its conser- 
vative financial policy. It has con- 
tinued to grow in size and strength 
through a major depression and 
two world wars. 


Stock Dividends 


As for Shell Transport and Trad- 
ing stock. there have been stock 
dividends of one-for-four in 1952, 
one-for-five in 1954. and again one- 
for-four in 1956. Allowing for 
those stock issues. the earnings and 
dividend records for the five years 
1951-1955. inclusive the latest 





available at this time —— were: 

Earnings 

per share 

Dividends (including 

per 1956 40% of 

share Group earnings) 

1955 $0.420 $2.17 
1954 $0.336 $1.82 
1953 $0.280 $1.76 
1952 $0.280 $1.69 
1951 $0.224 $1.64 





= 

During this five year period. 
dividends have nearly doubled. and 
earnings have increased by a third. 
The company’s strength is indi- 
cated by the fact that in this period, 
earnings have been more than five 
times the dividends. In the first 
nine months of 1956, the earnings 
of the Group were 17 per cent 
above the same period of 1955. 

Shell Transport and the Group 
as a whole have been marked from 
the beginning with the awareness 
that undertakings with global im- 
plications must be directed with a 
global view—and that strength and 
srowth in such ventures depends 
on willingness to grow and change 
with changing needs. The company 
is strong today because it has al- 
ways maintained that view. 





The future promises further 
growth along the same. sound line. 
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NE of the nation’s well-known 
i a packers reported sales of 
nearly $4 billion for its two latest 
fiscal years combined. Yet. owners 
of that particular company’s com- 
mon stock haven't received a cash 
dividend since 1948. 

Without attempting to analyze 
carefully the various problems con- 
fronting this particular enterprise. 
the absence of dividends must have 
been caused. in some measure at 
least. by a profits squeeze ina- 
bility to pass along to consumers. 
in the form of higher product 
prices, all of its increased wage 
costs and raw materials charges. 

There has been a great deal of 
talk about companies in many lines 
being hit by a profits squeeze. 

Yet if the experiences of the 
25 companies shown in the ac- 
companying table can be regarded 
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as anywhere near typical, the prof- 
its squeeze doesn’t seem to be as 
tight as popularly pictured. 

Only one of the 25 companies 
picked more or less at random 
had a 1956 profit margin which 
was the lowest for any of the five 
vears tabled. 

However. 15 had lower profit 
margins last year than in 1955: 
two had the same profit margins 
in both years: and the remaining 
eight had larger profit margins 
last vear than the year before. 

The eight whose margin of 
profit improved in 1956 were 
American Cyanamid. Kennecott 
Copper. National Biscuit. National 
Steel. Phelps Dodge. Pure Oil. Safe- 
way Stores and Union Oil. 


Best for Five 


Moreover, five of the eight - 
American Cyanamid. Kennecott 
Copper. National Steel, Phelps 
Dodge and Safeway Stores—had 
1956 profit margins which were 
the best for any year shown. 

American Tobacco’s 1956 profit 
margin was identical with the pre- 
vious year. but higher than in 
either 1954. 1953 or 1952. 

As the table shows. companies 
in different lines of endeavor differ 
greatly in the amount of sales or 
revenues which they are able to 
retain in the form of profits. 

For instance, Safeway Stores’ 
profit margin last year was 1.3 per 
cent and Borden Company's was 
2.7. On the other hand. Kennecott 
Copper was able to carry down 
more than 25 per cent of its sales 
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to profits. Obviously, Safeway, Co.—were Douglas Aircraft. Inter- 


Borden and other companies mar- national Harvester Co., 
keting food products operate on Can Co., 


thin profit margins. 

Of the 25 companies, 18, or 72 
per cent, had 1956 profit margins 
of 6 per cent or better. 

In addition to Kennecott Copper. 
both Phelps Dodge Corp. and F. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. re- 
ported profit margins for last year 
in excess of 20 per cent, 

The enterprises which carried 
less than 6 per cent of their 1956 
sales volume down to net income— 
besides Safeway Stores and Borden 
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American 
National Biscuit Co. 
General Electric Company. 


and 





FIVE-YEAR STUDY OF PROFIT MARGINS FOR 25 SELECTED CORPORATIONS 


Ratio of Net Income After Taxes to 


Total Sales or Revenues 





1956 

SS ee 4.5%P 
American Cyanamid Co.............. 8.8 
American Tobacco Co............006 10.1 
a eee CT ee ys 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y... 10.2 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc............ 3.1 
du Pont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co...... 20.3 
Coemeres ClecWie Cai. oc sccacisinewass 5.2 
General Meters Corp...... os csciccccecs 7.8 
Gonaren (G:F) Geiss ico sccwceceaniase 6.0 
International Business Machines Corp... 9.4 
International Harvester Co........... 4.0 
Kennecott Copper Corp.............. 25.2P 
National Biscuit Ce......2..0scccceenss 4.9P 
National Steel Corp...............-- 7.9P 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Co........... 17.7 
Prete Daclae Corp... cccccicccssiceives 20.8 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co............ 9.3 
PR He oS aire nwadnrnnine emai 75 
Safeway Stores, INC... .ccsccvccceses 1.3P 
Reett: Pamet CO... ..occccivcdwssewsaesis 8.3 
Timken Roller Bearing Co............ 10.2 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp....... 11.0 
Union Oil Co. of California......... 8.6 
Me NY COO cc iicas- sic e acinacoatexees 8.2 


P—Preliminary. 


1955 


5.0% 

8.6 
10.1 

2.7 
10.6 


3.3 
22.2 
6.0 
9.6 
6.2 


9.9 
4.8 
22.9 
47 
7.8 


18.5 
20.5 
10.6 
72 
0.7 


8.6 
11.3 
TEE 

8.3 

9.1 


1954 


47% 


6.8 
7.6 
a 
10.6 


4.0 
20.1 
6.1 
8.2 
6.2 


10.1 
3.7 
18.4 
5.3 
6.3 


15.5 
14.9 
9.0 
8.0 
0.8 


8.2 
7.9 
7 
10.3 
6.0 


1953 


47% 
72 
a2 
2.6 
10.9 


Sy 
13.3 
5.0 
6.0 
2.1 


8.3 
4.1 
18.6 
a1 
7.8 


14.8 
13.3 
6.9 
7.4 
0.8 


a 
6.1 
10.0 
Ur 
5.8 


1952 


4.4% 
7.2 
6.2 
2.3 
10.4 


2.1 
13.9 
5.7 
7.4 
5.5 


9.0 
4.6 
18.3 
5.1 
6.8 


15.0 
13.3 
7.8 
8.0 
0.5 


7.3 
6.2 
10.3 
9.7 
4.6 
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BETTER INVESTORS, 
BETTER LAWYERS 


By Davip A. GOLDBERG 
President, Bull and Bear Club of the Harvard Law School 


pocTOR, engineer, dentist or 
Adan ignorant about invest- 
ments can still be a leader in his 
profession. Not so a lawyer! 

In his clients interests—if not 
his own—a lawyer must have more 
than a cursory understanding of in- 
vestments and the stock market. 

Recognizing this, a group of 
fledgling Cambridge barristers got 
together in October, 1952, and 
formed the Bull and Bear Club of 
the Harvard Law School. Questions 
they hoped to answer were: 


@ How does an attorney advise 
his clients on investments? 

@ How should a lawyer invest 
his own money ? 


@ What does a corporate client 
expect of its attorneys? 


The first club members tried to 
fill a gap in the law school curric- 
ulum through discussion groups on 
the mechanics of investments. They 
were aware that, although many 
lawyers end up in the business 
world as advisors or as corporate 
executives, most law students don’t 
know the difference between a 
speculation and a “Blue Chip.” 
They hoped that the club would 
become a recruiting center for 
Wall Street investment firms. 
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The club’s program has devel- 
oped along four lines. Primary em- 
phasis is placed upon talks by 
speakers at our bi-weekly meet- 
ings. Security analysts, for exam- 
ple, discuss a specific industry, or 
the general market outlook. 

Royal Little. Chairman of Tex- 
tron, addressed us last fall. William 
Zeckendorf. President of Webb & 
Knapp, and George Alpert. Presi- 
dent of the New Haven Railroad, 
will speak this spring. 


Gilbert and Soss 


At one of the most popular meet- 
ings last year, Lewis Gilbert and 
Mrs. Wilma both 


known as “professional” 


Soss, widely 

share 
owners, told about the rights of 
minority stockholders. 

The speakers expect some lively 
debating. each _ session, 
about a dozen members, meeting 
the speaker at lunch, will dig into 
every aspect of his business, his 
views, his career. The question and 
answer period at the end of a talk 
is often marked by sharp and pene- 
trating exchanges. Most speakers 
enjoy this and have written that 
they felt the Bull and Bear Club 
was the “best college group [they ] 
have ever” 


=" 
sefore 


addressed. 
The second major activity is our 
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Investment Contest. Each entrant 
starts with a hypothetical amount 
of $50,000 which he may hold in 
cash or invest in any stock listed 
in The Wall Street Journal. Brok- 
erage charges are deducted from 
each purchase or sale. 

The contest opens at our first 
meeting in November. and closes 
at our last meeting in March. Port- 
folio changes are made at regular 
meetings, and the three entrants 
whose portfolios show the greatest 
appreciation by the closing meet- 
ing are the winners. 


Contest Helpful 


Besides spelling a challenge for 
participants. the contest helps 
members develop the habit of fol- 
lowing specific stocks and to learn 
how to read a financial page. 

The club’s third major activity 
is a publication called “Ticker 
Tape.” Student-written and edited. 
it is the club’s main educational 
tool. The lead article in each pre- 
meeting issue presents a general 
discussion of the speaker’s topic 
so he can eliminate elementary 
material. “Ticker Tape” editors 
also encourage members to an- 
alyze stocks and industries. 

To round out their financial edu- 
cation. members are supplied with 
literature by brokerage firms. 

This year, 330 investment-con- 
scious “lawyers” joined the Bull 
and Bear Club. making it the larg- 
est extra-curricular organization at 
the Harvard Law School. Our 
faculty advisor is Professor Louis 
Loss. former Securities and Ex- 





change Commission Counsel. 
Now that we have interested 
such a large portion of the Law 
School, we hope to develop a closer 
link with Wall Street. Several 
alumni, who went directly into 
investment firms after gradua- 
tion, report that their original in- 
terest in finance was stimulated by 
the club. With their help, we hope 
to develop a program whereby 
investment firms will send repre- 
sentatives to the Law School 
every year to interview prospec- 
tive lawyers interested in finance. 
Recently. the idea of a Bull and 
Bear Club has spread to other law 
schools. At Vanderbilt University 
Law School, a professor who had 
seen our club in operation in 1955, 
started a Vanderbilt Bull and Bear 
Club last November. At the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law 
School, several students formed a 
discussion group along the lines of 
Harvard’s Bull and Bear Club. 
And. a dozen upperclassmen at 
Princeton have been meeting each 
week since October, 1955. to dis- 
cuss investment opportunities. 


Idea Spreading 


In little over four years, the Bull 
and Bear Club of the Harvard Law 
School has helped bring the stock 
market and investment world to 
a growing segment of the Nation’s 
law schools. 

We are confident that. when they 
enter practice, our members will 
be better prepared to make intelli- 
gent investment decisions — than 


most young lawyers. 
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2 BILLION 


in New Equity Capital 


> URING the past two years, more 
D than $2 billion in new equity 
capital was raised by listed com- 
panies from what would appear to 
be an ideal source of such funds— 
their own share owners. 

In 1956, through offerings of 
rights, 41 listed companies sold 
24.365.035 additional 


common 
shares to shareholders, raising 
thereby $1,119,097,636 in new 


equity capital. 

The year before, 44 listed com- 
panies similarly raised $991,395,- 
097 through the sale of 22.932.539 
additional shares. 

Popular Ratios 


The most popular plan in both 
years Was one new share at a price 
under then-current market price 
for each 10 shares held; the sec- 
ond most popular was 1-for-5. 


nieline are “en yous Ou: 
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All pertinent details about the 
1956 rights offerings appear in the 
table on the following pages. 

When a company distributes 
rights to buy additional stock, its 
owners know, that the 
increase in shares will dilute their 
proportionate equity unless they 
exercise their rights. If this does 
not concern them, they may sell 
their rights. pocketing the cash. 

It seems logical that a_ stock- 
holder willing to boost his invest- 
ment in a particular corporation— 
helping it to secure the additional 
equity capital every aggressive and 
expanding enterprise requires — 
would not be particularly con- 
cerned with short-term fluctuations 
in the market value of its stock. 


of course, 


38 Advance 


It is notable, though, that 38 
of the 41 stocks cited-—more than 
92 per cent—closed in 1956 at 
higher prices than stockholders 
paid for the additional shares ac- 
quired through exercise of rights 
earlier in the year. 

Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s close, for instance, was 
$72.50 a share above the price at 
which additional shares were sold 
to stockholders. Other plus figures 
included $42.38 per share for Out- 
board, Marine & Manufacturing, 


American 
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38 for Crucible Steel and $24 National Gypsum and Poor & Co. ve 


for Pacific Telephone & Telegraph. Utilities were particularly active 2 
The three which closed below — last year in rights offerings. a1 
the prices stockholders paid for American Telephone &  Tele- di 


additional shares were Budd Co... graph. whose stockholders — in- 





NYSE LISTED COMPANIES’ COMMON STOCK eins wae ) 


No. of Trading —— 
Shares Value of Volume f Comme 
Company Issued Stock in Rights One Ne 
or 528,792 $ 12,294,414 992,800 5 share 
ee Ey NE ss in secralendie oa ee aca 375,100 5,063,850 264,100 5 
Amer. Teleph. & Teleg. Co............. 5,595,292 559,529,210 2,486,700 10 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R. Co........... 29,761 1,197,880 42,000 5 
Braniff Airways, Inc...............000. 1,105,545 11,055,450 480,200 ie Se ae 
MINE HDS as 6 t.ats owners onearan 311,040 13,063,680 536,700 Ss ” 
SS —o ee eee is cnaae keows 395,096 7,506,824 1,069,800 io 
Central Ill. Light Corp... ............ 100,000 5,150,000 211,800 io 
RN NI MM a5 6 a9" oss kd ws Rrencnqrarecs 76,543 4,439,494 208,700 s 
Cont'l Copper & Steel ‘Ind Sak. Socmanlces Soran 263,771 2,637,710 324,300 = * 
2 ee 164,117 6,564,680 895,500 wy * 
Delaware Power & Light Co............ 232,520 8,138,200 440,900 .* 
Family Finance Corp... ...... 0 60.0es ces 100,430 1,506,450 337,000 -_ °° 
Gen'l Pub. Service Corp... .....6:5.. 00sec 1,652,176 7,228,270 705,900 2 
lowe Pwr. & Light Co... .........00800% 226,871 5,444,904 408,600 : * 
Johns-Manville Corp..............00005 648,696 25,947,840 568,700 _ 
Libby McNeill & Libby................ 610,664 7,327,968 928,800 6 ” 
nk Be re 225,810 6,661,395 557,900 7; * 
National Aviation Corp..............-. 80,818 2,424,540 218,100 ” % 
National Fuel Gas Co................ 447,797 7,948,397 1,271,700 y * 
oe a re 417,403 19,617,941 518,400 s * 
Nat’l Sugar Refining Co.............. 94,803 2,844,090 107,600 S * 
New England Electric Sys............. 834,976 13,359,616 982,100 wz ° 
North American Aviation............. 1,145,011 43,510,418 1,108,200 ie 
Northern States Power Co............. 670,920 11,237,910 1,239,300 mn 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec. Co............. 298,479 10,148,286 626.000 _ ° 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co.......... 213,845 8,019,188 492,800 | ae 
Poctnce Gas & Glec. Co... 2c. occ ccecces 812,791 36,575,595 1,019,500 20 
a et oe 1,561,540 156,154,000 271,600 6 
Peninsular Telephone Co............... 189,844 6,834,384 291,300 > = 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer.............. 328,400 492,600 363,200 > » 
chs a cS iv wwe Hommes 213,175 6,608,425 211,700 rs 
Potomac Electric Pwr. S29. cmnemnaie 281,435 5,699,059 653,400 | 20 
Rotary Electric Steel. + Scena sated 69,670 2,438,450 206,800 » 10 “ 
Royal McBee Corp.. eeeercer 191,884 4,701,158 412,600 1 eo 
Southern Ind. Gas & Elec. > ae 83,030 2,366,355 255,700 YY 
ee ee eee 2,570,846 52,702,343 3,923,200 > 
Cg Ea 2 a a re 335,714 9,735,706 620,700 ; es 
Washington Gas Light Corp............ 149,554 5,533,498 242,400 . “ 
Wisconsin Electric Power.............. 462,072 13,284,570 680,500 = 
Vote: & Towe Mie. Cas. oo s csic ccs cc es 269,204 6,595,498 668,100 7 


* Closing prices, adjusted for stock splits where necessary. 
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vested an additional $559,529,- amounts of new capital from share 

200, and Pacific Telephone & Tele- owners were Sperry Rand. $52,- 

graph, $156,154,000, were the in- 702.343; North American Avia- 

dividual leaders. tion, $43.510.418: and Pacific Gas 
Other companies raising large & Electric, $36.575,595. 





2 on THROUGH RIGHTS TO SHAREHOLDERS IN 1956 


Details of Financing 














” * 
PE RE? ROE Price of 1956 Common Stock Price* Range 
One New Share for Each: New Stock Open High Low Last 
5 shares held on 5/23 $23.25 $24.75 $29.50 $22.00 $24.38 
5 ; 5/23 13.50 14.00 17.25 13.25 14.25 
eo ¥ oe eee 100.00 180.00 187.13 165.00 172.50 
5 7 oe 2 40.25 43.75 67.75 42.25 56.50 
1-2/3 a ae 10.00 14.50 14.88 10.00 11.13 
“ "10/16 42.00 43.00 56.75 38.13 51.25 
10” we Sia 19.00 21.50 21.75 17.13 18.25 
im " ae 51.50 53.00 61.00 51.50 54.00 
" Ge 58.00 56.75 75.50 54.50 68.00 
2 * oY Ts 10.00 13.75 16.63 12.75 14.88 
ww * “ MC Se 40.00 52:75 78.38 46.00 78.38 
= us 6616 35.00 40.00 47.00 36.88 46.00 
2” “ 0" 3126 15.00 23.88 25.50 21.75 22.88 
y - ore 4.38 4.88 5.38 4.38 4.63 
3; * n © Sia 24.00 27.38 27.75 23.88 24.38 
y “ « Ome 40.00 44.50 58.75 41.00 49.13 
e * i = 12.00 17.00 18.25 12.38 12.75 
, “ « Sie 29.50 32.88 38.50 30.38 31.88 
= 2 “ ” S/S 30.00 39.00 42.13 35.75 37.50 
6 * “” Sf 17.75 20.25 21.88 18.50 19.25 
 * “ * 6f/T 47.00 50.50 61.88 37.50 38.00 
. ”  ¢ oe 30.00 36.75 87.38 33:25 33.75 
uw ¢ a“ ¢ are 16.00 17.25 17.75 16.50 17.00 
- o © CF 38.00 41.88 49.88 38.50 39.25 
_m ae ae 16.75 17.50 18.25 16.50 17.13 
10 eo? oe 34.00 36.00 43.00 34.25 38.50 
10 ” oe Ue 37.50 43.00 79.88 40.25 79.88 
i ot Gee 45.00 49.25 53.75 47.00 49.50 
. * “ " C/A 100.00 133.63 142.25 122.23 124.00 
- * _ ee San 36.00 37.25 41.75 37.00 39.50 
* «| B/26 15.00 15.19 22.50 15.13 18.25 
22 " oe Bre 31.00 24.00 38.75 22.00 27.50 
a “ & G5 20.25 21.50 23.63 21.00 21.50 
! 10” ae Bret 35.00 44.00 48.63 34.00 47.38 
Le 2 ae VS 24.50 30.88 36.13 27.50 31.50 
nm “ # . ofa 28.50 29.75 33.50 29.00 30.63 
0 ” “ 4 FF 20.50 27.00 29.13 ZiTS 23.00 
‘vs “ ! 6a 29.00 30.25 36.00 29.00 29.25 
pas os Noe 37.00 39.50 40.50 37.38 37.75 
10 ” “ ¢ ae 28.75 33.00 37.25 30.13 32.00 
en “ « B16 24.50 26.10 14.13 24.63 29.50 
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NE of the nation’s largest life 
sede companies—Connec- 
ticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford—-not only boosted 
its holdings of many listed com- 
mon stocks last year. but added 
nine such issues to its portfolio. 

The nine stocks acquired in 1956 

a period when the stock market 
generally followed a rather irregu- 
lar pattern—-were: 





Common Stock No. of Shs. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. .........- 700 
American Cyanamid .......... 200 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.... 800 
ee 504 
PO NE, eis dcsairededawe sade 100 
International Paper ........... 206 
International Salt ............. 900 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 900 
U. S. Gypsum .... aeea 100 


In all. Connecticut General Life 
owned 60 listed common stocks on 
December 31, 1956. including the 
nine cited above. 

















A Big Insurance Company’s 
Equity Portfolio 





All the remaining 51 issues were 
also in the company’s portfolio at 
the close of 1955. 

Of these 51, holdings of 30 in- 
creased during last year and 21 
were the same at both year-ends. 
Some of the increases resulted. of 
course, from stock splits during 
1956. such as the 5-for-1 split by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Twenty-one of the common 
stocks in Connecticut General 
Life’s portfolio at the year-end 
amounted to 4.000 shares or more 
each, as follows: 


Shares Held 





Common Stock 12-31-1956 
American Telephone & Telegraph 4,334 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric...... 4,651 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating 14,304 
Commonwealth Edison ....... 5,189 
Dayton Power & Light ........ 5,969 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours..... 4,800 
General Electric ..........;. 8,600 
le iin eee ened 7,371 
Houston Lighting & Power..... 13,642 
SM IR ook 0 eke cae sis 12,000 
Kansas Gas & Electric......... 10,400 
Niagara Mohawk Power ...... 6,000 
Northern States Power....... 6,930 
Cie GER oko ak ois kde ceeac 4,442 
Pacific Gas & Electric ......... 11,074 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 8,668 
Secony Mobil Of .........4 10,080 


Standard Oil of California .... 14,596 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) ... 33,631 
Southern California Edison .... 5,000 
Union Pacific Railroad ....... 9,000 
Only one block of listed com- 
mon stock held by this big insur- 
ance company at the close of 1955 
—400 shares of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric—was liquidated last year. 
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IF IT’S GOOD 
ENOUGH TO EAT... 





ae AT many potential investors 

confronted with more than 
1.000 individual issues listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange— 
apparently find it extremely difhi- 
cult to decide just what type of 
common stock they'd prefer to own. 

The advice they'll get here is to 
study carefully the possibilities of- 
fered by the securities of the many 
corporations whose products are 
already well known to them—per- 
haps a company which sells the 
food they eat, the clothes they 
wear, the automobile they ride in, 
the appliances they own. 


Appetite Stocks 


Take. for example, companies 
catering to the appetite—how have 
investors in these enterprises fared 
during the past decade? 

The answer will be found in the 
accompanying table — citing the 
market performances since 1947 of 
the common stocks of 25. well- 
known listed food products cor- 
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random. 
Although the figures are based 
on the purchase of 100 shares of 
each of the 25 issues at the start of 
1947, simple division brings the 
picture into clear focus for the in- 
dividual of modest means. 


porations - selected at 


1947 Investment 


Such an investor could have pur- 
chased 10 shares of every one of 
the tabled stocks in 1947—a total 
of 250 shares—for $12.835. 

By the close of 1956. his port- 
folio — some 394 
shares as a result of stock divi- 
dends or splits by 11 of the stocks 
—would have had a market value 
of $17.504. This represented a 
10-year appreciation of nearly 40 
per cent, 


swollen to 


Moreover, his cash dividend in- 
come last year of $923 was equiva- 
lent to a return of 7.3 per cent on 
his 1947 investment of $12,835. 

Not bad! 

All of the 25 food stocks weren’t 
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selling above their 1947 opening 
prices at the year-end. But 20 were. 

Some of the gains in market 
value during the decade were most 
substantial. California Packing’s 
rise amounted to over 216 per cent, 
(American Sugar Refining 134, Na- 
tional Dairy Products 107 and 


General Food Corp, 102 per cent. 


None of the five declines in mar- 


ket value for the 10 years amount- 


ed to as much as 30 per cent. 


All but one of the 25 issues ap- 


pearing below made cash 
dend payments last vear. 


divi- 


The one exception was Armour 





TEN-YEAR RECORDS OF 25 LISTED COMMON STOC 


Company 


American Chicle Co... occ cccncvces 
American Sugar Refining Co. ........ 
EE SE ce erdbiee wate cares 

Beatrice Foeds Ce. ..ccccccccscceces 
Beech-Nut Life Savers (1) .......... 


NN I 5c 56s sere i wg eH IM BYTES 
California Packing Corp. ........... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. ........ 
COOPER CH ib i6eei pe decenseeens 
Continental Baking Co. ............. 


Corn Products Refining Co. .......... 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ............5-- 
General Foods Corp. ............+5. 
Ganasal Mis, We. ois ices cticcace 
Great Western Sugar Co. ........... 


Hershey Chocolate Corp. ............ 
National Biscuit Co... 6. ic nescence. 
National Dairy Products ............. 
CIES .. pai s:cbiera e cle ed ete RS ede e— 
PRC eee- GOS cis as eee sdiwensaees 


Pillsbury Mills, ING. 2.2.0.2 00 ccceeees 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............-- 
| Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ............-.-. 
OS Ro ee rr rerares 
| Wille CW), Stag COe: 6 60.00 08 90000 





Cost of Number 

100 Shs. of Shs. 

at Start Owned at 

of Trading End of 

in 1947 1956* 
eS ree $15,100.00 330 
i aeyewiay ata ania 4,500.00 100 
sis peievate eg 1,425.00 110 
eh acectacye Wie 6,200.00 200 
nahales ve 11,800.00 420 
OSE news 4,925.00 110 
(rile Bikdeca ee 2,850.00 231 
Ne Pee er : 1,512.50 100 
ethnietiere als Rie 14,050.00 100 
pial jae 1,862.50 110 
bso varus ets 7,475.00 315 
Sie beagindycesrat 2,962.50 100 
Sinaueweks : 4,300.00 200 
eer 5,012.50 100 
ee ae er 2,375.00 100 
bike sees shes 7,900.00 312 
sina ASS os 2,800.00 100 
Seanbecitstane 3,700.00 200 
oh ca rater nate 3,450.00 100 
hms weed waa 2,637.50 100 
Saag G at ak 3,575.00 100 
er eee 3,562.50 100 
ee es 4,512.50 100 
Bleed ge Sais 3,412,50 100 
i andse artnet tins 6,450.00 100 


1) Beech-Nut Packing Co. used prior to merger. 


* Assuming retention of all shares received as stock dividends or from 


at the start of trading in 1947. 


| ** Based on amount paid for 100 shares at the start of trading in 1947 
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Ma 
Vall 
Sh 
Own 
Cl 
of 1 
$18,< 
10,5 
1,7 
10,5 
132 


splits in tk 





\ {ompany’s common. stock. the table below are believed to be 
hor the 24 dividend-payers. 1956 completely accurate, readers will 


yields—based on 1947 purchase understand, we hope, that they 


prices and last vear’s cash disburse- — can‘t--and don’t try to—answer 
ments. ranged from 3.6 to 16.2 — the following question: 

per cent. Twenty of the 24 issues What will the market perform- 
vielded 6 per cent or more. ances of these 25 common stocks 


While all facts and figures in — be in the future? 


MON STOCKS OF FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANIES | 


Market 1956 

bas Value of 10-Year Dividend 1956 
hs. Shares Change in Income Return 

rd at Owned at Market Per on Shrs. on 

| of Close Value Cent Held at Invest- 

6" of 1956 __ Over cost _ _Change _ 1956 close ment** 

30 $18,397.50 +$3,297.50 + 21.8 $990.00 6.6% 

00 10,550.00 +-6,050.00 +-134.4 725.00 16.1 

10 1,773.75 + 348.75 + 24.5 — —— 

00 10,550.00 +-4,350.00 +- 70.2 490.00 79 

20 13,335.00 +-1,535.00 + 13.0 558.60 4.7 

10 6,270.00 +-1,345.00 + 27.3 308.00 6.3 

31 9,875.25 +-7,025.25 +-246.5 462.00 16.2 

00 1,325.00 187.50 — 12.4 100.00 6.6 

00 9,850.00 4,200.00 — 29.9 500.00 3.6 

10 3,258.75 11,396.25 + 75.0 220.00 11.8 

15 9,331.88 +- 1,856.88 +- 24.8 472.50 6.3 

00 2,850.00 — i250 3.8 185.00 6.2 

00 8,700.00 +-4,400.00 +102.3 356.00 8.3 

00 6,800.00 +- 1,787.50 +- a7 300.00 6.0 

00 2,025.00 — 350.00 — 14.7 145.00 6.1 
- 15,288.00 :-7,388.00 + 93.5 936.00 11.8 
00 3,500.00 +- 700.00 + 25.0 200.00 aA | 
00 7,650.00 +-3,950.00 + 106.8 350.00 9.5 

00 4,700.00 +-1,250.00 + 36.2 200.00 5.8 

00 1,912.50 — 725.00 27.5 100.00 3.8 

00 4,300.00 + 725.00 + 20.3 250.00 7.0 

00 3,787.50 +- 225.00 +t 6.3 225.00 6.3 | 
00 | 6,962.50 t-2,450.00 { 54.3 400.00 8.9 

00 3,825.00 + 412.50 $- 12.1 260.00 7.6 

00 8,825.00 !.2,375.00 + 36.8 500.00 7.8 


or from SPlits in the 10 yrs. ended Dec. 31, 1956, by the purchaser of 100 shares 


in 1947 
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A DOCTOR’S APPROACH 


TO INVESTING 


By Rozertr lL. Cooper, M.D. 


WP ANY readers of my book about 
M investments have written me 
in regard to buying common 
stocks. These letters indicate that 
their major concern is which stocks 
to select for their portfolios. The 
book, they tell me, has helped them 
acquire a basic understanding of 
equity securities, but they still find 
it difficult to make final selections. 

1 tell them that this ultimate 
decision- when we put cash on the 
line to implement our judgment 
isn't easy for anyone to make, re- 
gardless of experience. 

The eventual result of any invest- 
ment will be influenced by many 
unpredictable factors. To chart 
them in advance requires more 
skill than people will ever possess. 
It is this uncertainty which causes 
most of the hesitation in reaching 
investment decisions. 


Since most inquiries come from 








professional people who — like 
myself — had _ practically no 
formal business training while 
studying for their careers, it isn’t 
surprising that they lack assur- 
ance. Few professional men have 
had the time or opportunity to 
prepare adequately for the task of 
investing the fruits of their labors. 

Consequently, few of them de- 
velop a logically arranged invest- 
ment program. Their investments 
generally reveal a preponderance 
of holdings in one category. 

In my opinion, successful invest- 
ing in common stocks by the in- 
dividual must be based upon two 
fundamental studies: (1) an analy- 
sis of the investor himself, and (2) 
an analysis of the securities. 

No two of us are in exactly the 
same financial situation. Some al- 
ready have sizable holdings of 
one form or another; others have 
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Author of “Investments for Professional People.” 
published by Macmillan in 1951. Dr. Robert U. 
Cooper has been engaged in private practice of 
surgery in Washington, D. C.. since 1928. 

He is a Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, and holds two other college degrees in 
addition to the M. D. Degree which he received 





from the University of Michigan in 1925. 

Dr. Cooper has been a director of the Anacostia 
National Bank of Washington since 1935, serving 
on the investment and discount committees. 





practically none; and there are all 
degrees of property ownership be- 
tween these extremes. 

The amount of available cash 
and the size of the regular savings 
available for future investments 
will vary widely between different 
people. The investor’s age and the 
probable number of productive 
years ahead for him are closely re- 
lated with this calculation. Quali- 
fying restrictions are presented 
also by the number of dependents 
and their ages, Making proper pro- 
vision for the security of those 
whose future depends upon us is an 
inescapable obligation. 

It is generally agreed that an 
investor must have sufficient insur- 
ance protection for his family and 
an adequate savings reserve before 
purchasing common. stocks. De- 
pending upon his situation. it often 
is advisable also for him to own his 
own home, clear of encumbrances. 

With such a foundation of solid 
worth the investor should be able 
to view with relative equanimity 
day-to-day fluctuations his 
mon stock investment may experi- 


com- 


ece. The most certain thing about 
the stock market, of course, is that 
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prices won't remain constant. Any 
investor who is unable to accept 
this fact calmly should seek other 
outlets for his savings. Indeed. a 
few individuals are so constituted 
psychologically that they will be- 
come dissatisfied with any fluctu- 
ant-value and should, 
therefore, avoid them altogether. 
If the investor’s self-analysis has 
been conducted logically to this 
point. he should now be able to de- 
termine which of three main types 
of common stock might best meet 
his personal requirements. Al- 
though the lines overlap frequently. 
a great many stocks offer one of 
three outstanding characteristics 


investment 


and 
some, of course. qualify in more 


stability, income or growth 


than one of these respects. 
Consequently. an investor pri- 
marily interested in conserving his 
principal will select common stocks 
which have registered narrow price 
fluctuations in the past. One who 
seeks steady income will choose 
stocks with a long record of reg- 
ular dividend payments. And. the 
investor willing to forego current 
income for potential market price 
improvement will favor stocks of 
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corporations which plow back a 
large part of profits into expansion 
and research. 

Having decided which type of 
stocks will best meet his objectives, 
the investor’s next step should be 
to study a list of issues in the cate- 
gory he has selected. Any reliable 
stock broker will be glad to submit 
such a list and supplement it with 
more detailed information on 
individual securities which the 
potential buyer wishes to investi- 
gate more thoroughly. 


Factual Material 


Unfortunately. many investors 
shun such factual material as earn- 
ings per share, yields, price-earn- 
ings ratios and other statistical 
yardsticks. Actually, it isn’t diffi- 
cult for any person of average in- 
telligence to gain a working knowl- 
edge of this essential data if he 
applies himself. The time spent will 
generally prove most rewarding. 

If the investor has conducted his 
preliminary — self-analysis — thor- 
oughly. he should understand his 
own requirements better than any- 
hody else. Of course. | am not ad- 
vising amateur investors to ignore 
suggestions of professional analysts 
and qualified advisors. He needs 
all the expert advice he can get. 

But. even the experts in this field 





disagree — as evidenced when a 
large institutional investor sells a 
given stock at the identical mo- 
ment that another of equal experi- 
ence and sagacity buys. 

A good broker will furnish per- 
tinent information and make help- 
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ful suggestions without being in- 
sistent upon any specific issue. | 
believe that the members of the 
New York Stock Exchange — and 
their associates throughout the 
country—can generally be depend- 
ed upon to give reliable and un- 
prejudiced assistance in this re- 
spect. Once an accommodating and 
conscientious broker has proven 
his sincerity. the investor will gen- 
erally find it advisable to handle 
all transactions through him. 

The development of a common 
stock portfolio should be a grad- 
ual one. with careful study of each 
issue before it is bought or sold. 
Decisions should be unhurried. 


ae 














At least until the portfolio is of 
substantial size, it is usually pru- 


dent to confine purchases to stocks 
listed on the “Big Board.” The 
exceptions are stocks of well-estab- 
lished banks and insurance com- 
panies traditionally traded over- 
the-counter — and local corpora- 
tions about which the investor has 
some intimate knowledge. 
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3 New Listings STRESS Variety 


rp\tie infinite variety of business 
| enterprises represented by the 
securities traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange was emphasized 
by three recent listings—a_pro- 
ducer of airplanes, a chain of retail 
stores and a supplier of energy. 

in alphabetical order, they were: 


Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, one of the nation’s five top 
coal producers, has diverse but in- 
tegrated interests in railroad and 
marine transportation. coal con- 
servation plants and gas and oil 
distribution properties. 

This company’s 2.832.333 shares 
of $10-par value common. stock 
(ticker symbol: EFU) were listed 
on the Exchange last month, 

Organized in 1929, Eastern is 
both an operating and a holding 
company. It operates 16 owned 
or leased modern coal mines with 
annual productive capacity of 
some 12.5 million tons. Most of 
the coal moves to the Atlantic 
Coast via the Virginian Railway. 
in which Eastern has a substan- 
tial investment. From tidewater, 
company colliers and other vessels 
transport large tonnages of coal 
to coke plants, utilities and coal 
docks along the Eastern Seaboard 
and to overseas ports. 

\t coke plants in Philadelphia, 
New Haven and Everett (Mass.), 
the company converts some two 
million tons of coal annually into 
coke, gas and coal chemicals. A 
blast furnace at Everett produces 
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pig iron. Boston Gas Company, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary. supplies 
gas service to over 300,000 in 
the Greater Boston area. 

Other interests include depart- 
ment stores, a wholesale and retail 
oil distribution and bulk liquid 
storage organization in Philadel- 
phia, a tug boat fleet in the Boston 
Harbor and a Liberian marine 
subsidiary operating bulk cargo 
vessels in world trade. 





A Coal Carrier 


Last year. net income of East- 
ern Gas & Fuel Associates rose 
to a record high at $10,749,712, 
or $3.61 per common share, from 
$5.157.205. or $1.53 a common 
share on present capitalization, 
the year before. Net sales and 
operating revenues improved to 
$176.896.082 in 1956 from $151,- 
070.988 in 1955. 

The company’s 10.547 common 
share owners received in 1956 
cash dividend payments equiv- 
alent to $1.37 each on the shares 
now outstanding. On March 28, 
1957, a cash dividend of 40 cents 
per common share was paid. 








E. J. Korvette, Inc. operates 
a rapidly-expanding chain of re- 
tail stores in the New York City 
metropolitan area. Products sold 
for cash only include apparel. 
appliances, drugs. gifts, groceries 
and many other items. 

Listed were 1.368.000 shares of 
$l-par value common stock (ticker 
symbol: KOR). 

Less than nine years old. Kor- 
vette’s sales have risen from some 
1950. to $36.3 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1955 and to S548 
million in fiscal 1956. Net profit 


improved to $1.558.876. or $1.26 


$2 million in 





New Shopping Center 


a common share. in the fiscal year 
ended September 29, 1956, from 
$1.175.740, or 95 cents a share, in 
the previous 12 months. 

None of the chain's expansion 
was achieved through mergers. 

The young management —no top 
official is over 10 says rapid ex- 
pansion will be continued. 

Korvette’s some 2.300 common 
share owners have received no 
dividends. and the company points 
out that payments in the future. at 
the 


depend upon earnings. capital re- 


“discretion” of directors. will 


quirements and other factors. 
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Piper Aircraft Corporation, 
whose 683.007 shares of $l-par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: PPA) were listed, has pro- 
duced more commercial airplanes 
than any other company. 

The name “Piper Cub” has come 
to be almost synonymous with any 
small. light plane. 

The company has produced over 
13.000 planes. and has shipped 
them to all parts of the world. 

Recently, Piper has turned  to- 
ward executive-type planes. and it 
will soon produce a new, all-metal, 
low-wing, four-place job. 


The “Apache” 


In the first quarter of its cur- 
rent fiscal year—-the three months 
ended December 31. 1956 


sales increased to $6.456.133 from 


Piper's 


$5.339,.858 in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous fiscal year. 
Net income improved to 8681.59 4, 
or 77 cents a common share, in 
the latest period from $475.079. or 
56 cents a share. in the first quar- 
ter of the previous fiscal vear. 

In the calendar year 1956. Piper's 
2.500 
ceived 90 cents a share 
dends. On March 15 1957. 


dividend of 25 cents was paid. 


common share owners re- 
ini divi- 


another 
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dends accounted for most of 


SPLITS and 
the 536 per cent increase over the 
past decade in the number of com- 
mon shares listed by 10 prominent 
companies combined. 

The table below cites the 10 cor- 
porations which topped all others 
in respect to share listings early in 
L957- -as well as the number of 
common had listed 
five years 
earlier and 10 vears previously. 

All but one of the 10 enterprises 
split their shares at least once. and 
some also paid stock dividends. 

While American Telephone & 
Telegraph neither split nor paid 
stock dividends. it did issue large 


shares each 


then. a vear before. 


amounts of debentures which were 
converted into common stock. 
Proportionately, Standard 


Oil 


Company (New Jersey)—-which 
split 2-for-l in June, 1951, 3-for-1 
in March, 1956, and paid three 
stock dividends aggregating 7 per 
cent in 1948 and 1949 
the greatest 10-year gain in num- 
ber of shares listed. 620 per cent. 

General Motors — split 2-for-1 in 
October, 1950, and 3-for-1 in No- 
vember, 1955 


registered 


recorded a rise of 
535 per cent. United States Steel 
split 3-for-1 in June. 1949, and 
2-for-1 in June. 1955—-was third, 
with an increase of 517 per cent. 
Socony Mobil Oil was the only 
one of the top LO which did not 
show an increase of more than 200 
per cent in the number of listed 
shares during the past 10 years. 
This company——which paid a 2 per 
cent stock dividend in December. 
1948. 
1956 


and split 5-for-4 in June. 


had a 40 per cent gain, 





Top SPLIT STOCKS 
Over 500% GAIN in 
Number of Shares Listed 





TEN COMPANIES WITH LARGEST NUMBER OF COMMON SHARES LISTED 


Common Shares Listed (000 omitted) Early in Year: 





Company 1957 1956 1952 1947 
General Motors Corp. ........... 279,922 278,914 88,209 44,104 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) . 196,762 65,435 60,571 27,334 
General Eleti¥ic Ce... .......<c.0c0 sas 87,150 86,889 28,846 28,846 
ee 74,887 73,905 23,647 23,625 
Standard Oil Co. of California...... 63,224 31,612 28,673 13,004 
American Tel. & Tel. Co........... 62,902 54,592 33,519 20,619 
WME RM oa ee hs caves ities wip ne ane: = 55,250 27,625 27,595 12,065 
Boe Wa NN CRN aw ies's adores ss ei pcpr wie dive 53,712 53,519 26,110 8,703 
du Pont de Nemours (E. I.) & Co..... 45,604 45,604 45,175 VU, 322 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc........... 44,390 35,512 32,332 31,708 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCK 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1078 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
DURING MONTH ENDED MARCH 15, 1957 


Baie ails 


ti 2 


NUMBER 


OF ISSUES PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 





¢ cz 
See rae 


UP 10% & OVER 


8 TO 10% 





6 TO 8% 





+588 : 





4 T0 6% 








2 T0 4% 





LESS THAN 2% 




















DOWN LESS THAN 2% 
2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6% 
6 TO 8% 


8 TO 10% 





10% & OVER 


DOW-JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
165.62 FEB. 15 43.51 
167.64 MAR. |5 44.05 
+1.2% CHANGE +1.2% 








